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Letters on Faust. 151 

LETTERS ON FAUST. 

BY H. C. BROCKMEYER. 

XIV. 

Contents : Those made suddenly rich demand amusements prepared for them ; 
Goethe's view of art ; art is the product of the " sense of truth," the self-envelop- 
ment of eternal reason ; how can there be art for the man who denies both truth and 
reason ? In this new sphere, Faust comes into conflict, not with aspiration (as in the 
First Part), nor with civil society (as in the paper-money scenes), but with the actu- 
alization of reason in the form of art ; the understanding (Mephistopheles) cannot 
produce the beautiful, but can suggest the key which, will lead to its discovery ; the 
three unities of space, time, and action which should govern the drama ; Don Quixote, 
as the typical example of aspiration, seeking for the beautiful in the realm of the pro- 
saic understanding. 

In our last, dear H., we traced the collision between Faust and 
Industrial Society to its conclusion, leaving the latter, before that 
conclusion was quite apparent to it, in a very blissful state — " one 
half carousing and the other half strutting the streets in brand new 
toggery." 

Now, the last time when you and I witnessed this play upon 
the boards, some twenty years ago — I mean the time when we 
saw it brought out, and don't wisli to be understood to intimate 
that it has been withdrawn already — you remember that we ob- 
served some other accompaniments, contemporaneous as it were, 
such as grand spectacular plays of the " Black Crook " spe- 
cies, "Aladdin's Lamp," and the like. These of course were not- 
accidental, but were intended by the poet ; and while he trusts 
the managers to select each according to the audience which he 
serves, still he (the poet) is bound in the discharge of his duty to 
indicate the class of themes appropriate to the main action, hence 
Faust remarks : 

" You did not think, old fellow, to what lengths your arts 
would carry us. First we made him rich, now we have to amuse 
him." Of course : well, that is the task before us. 

But before we go and see — I mean you and I, dear H. — to see 
how that is done, permit me to transcribe a verse from the poet, a 
verse not contained in this poem, as possibly bearing on the sub- 
ject in hand : 

"As all the multiplicity of forms in nature reveal but one 
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God, so in the wide realm of art there is but one eternal artificer. 
This is the Sense of Truth, which decks itself with what is beau- 
tiful only, and in serene confidence awaits the cloudless clearness 
of the brightest day." 

Art, then, in the poet's view of the question, is the product of 
the Sense of Truth, the ability of truth in man ; without this 
there would be no art worthy of the name. It is this ability for 
truth, this reason which is the artificer, who decks himself — he or 
it decks him or itself ; he or it is the content, and he or it is the 
chooser ; for he or it decks itself with what is beautiful only. 

With this fairly before our minds, we have to see what a man, 
Faust, will make of this province of human endeavor ; he who 
does not believe that man possesses the capacity to know truth is 
destitute of this artificer of art. 

Here, at the threshold, where we enter into a new sphere of 
the theme, according to our analysis, and which is introduced by 
the poet in this remarkably unostentatious manner, it may not be 
amiss to call your attention to one of the peculiarities of that 
sphere — and that is, that it constitutes the immediate rational 
content of the man, Faust, himself. In placing himself in col- 
lision with that content, his every step will be instantly revealed 
in its true character — an object of pity or derision ; and this gives 
an entirely new aspect to the poem, so far as it develops this part 
of the theme. In the former spheres the collisions move either 
in the individual, where the honest, heart-rending aspirations of 
the man for what is true, good, and beautiful, redeem the des- 
peration of his conclusion, or in the world of reality, where the 
lights are at best reflected from imperfect mediums ; but here the 
focal radiance cannot be avoided. 

Well, we have to see what a man who does not believe man- 
kind capable of truth will make of art — for that is the more spe- 
cific task imposed — as we are informed by the steward who ad- 
dresses Mephisto with " You still owe us that ghost scene ; bet- 
ter get at it at once ; his Majesty is getting impatient." 

Chamb. " Yes, but now, even now, he asked for it ; your delay, 
I hope, is not intended to annoy the all-gracious man ? " 

Meph. " Why, gentlemen, my companion is absent on that very 
business, and he knows how to go about it. Locked up in the 
strictest privacy, he labors with great diligence ; for you see the 
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task requires extraordinary industry. I assure you, whoever un- 
dertakes to dig for that treasure " (treasure being the theme of 
the day, running in everybody's head), " the beautiful, requires 
the very highest art — the art-magic of the sages — my clever gen- 
tlemen ; the thing is not so easy." 

The demand, however, is not very extraordinary or exorbitant. 
It is merely the ghost of Helen and Paris — the ghost of the beauti- 
ful, not the beautiful itself. But even the ghost of that is danger- 
ous to meddle with for some people — but we must not anticipate. 

The demand of the occasion, the demand of the audience, made 
rich in the way we have seen, is to see Helen and Paris, the pat- 
tern samples or saints of man and woman of such an audience, in 
clear and definite forms ; for no one has the slightest misgivings 
but that, his demand being complied with, he will see it, the beau- 
tiful, in very deed. No one has the slightest misgivings as to 
that, least of all Faust himself. Certain as he is of this, just so 
certain is he that the human understanding is perfectly able to 
supply this demand ; and hence, when he comes to interrogate it, 
he is annoyed to a degree, when he is met with all sorts of quirks, 
turns, and evasions, nay, is told that the heathens dwell in their 
own hell, over which the modern understanding has no authority, 
has not as yet surveyed entirely, much less reduced to possession, 
as if that was an answer ! 

He knows, is perfectly certain, that with the mutterings of a 
few magic formulas the whole thing is done. " Well, yes, there 
is a means." " What is it ? Spit it out, man." " But I don't 
like to reveal the sublime arcana." " Out with it, I tell you." 
" The first thing you have to do is to abstract from all content 
presented to you by your own world. Take this key." " What, 
that insignificant — " " First lay hold of it ; first understand it be- 
fore you treat it with derision." " Why, sure enough ! it does 
grow in my hand — becomes luminous." " Does it ? You begin to 
see what you have when you have your hand on a thing like 
that! Well, this key will guide you to the luminous tripod, the 
luminous triad, the three unities of time, space, and action. That 
tripod which you touch with the key, it follows you as an humble 
servant. You arise (in the world) without effort of your own, 
good luck elevates you, and before any one so much as notices 
your absence you are back. Once in possession of this tripod, 
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you call up hero or heroine from the ancient night at pleasure. 
Thenceforth, with magical manipulation, gods are made to order 
from any fog or mist that has the least smell of perfume about it,'* 
say of meadow-hay or the like. 

'" What next ? " 

"Let the endeavor of your whole being be downward ; sink." 
Degrade yourself into an ape of former ages. That is all. 

" I wonder whether that key will prove a blessing to him. In- 
deed, I feel some curiosity whether he will get back at all or not." 

Postsckipt. — But there is no telling; you see, dear H., in a 
question of this kind there is no telling how far the intense de- 
sire, the aspiration of a man, will carry him ; what cnffs, sarcasms, 
and sneers he will be able to endure from his own understanding 
even. If we examine the ever-memorable example left of record 
for us by history, the only one that deserves to be mentioned in 
this connection, we see how the ardent desire, the all-absorbing 
passions or passion of the man, was to do, what ? Nothing but to 
rid the world of those monsters of iniquity, injustice, and cruel 
wrong which, according to common report, were prowling about 
oppressing innocence and virtue. It was, therefore, the beautiful 
in deed, the admirable in act, which he, Don Quixote, sought to 
achieve. Now, the desire of Faust to produce the beautiful is not 
a whit less pure and ardent than ever was the inclination of the 
knight of La Mancha to do a beautiful deed, and may therefore 
lead to adventures not less deserving our admiration. This, how- 
ever, is only possible on condition that, as in the one case, our 
admiration is largely of ourselves, of our immense superiority in 
being able to distinguish between a common windmill of our 
neighborhood and a terrible giant from abroad, so in the other 
case we exercise a discrimination, if not equal, at least approxi- 
mating that degree of excellence. Be that as it may, however, 
there is obviously no telling what this man's passion may lead to. 

XV. 

Content* : Mephistopheles vents his sarcasm ; gives Faust advice to ape the classic 
forms in order to produce the beautiful — in short, to produce the ghost of the beautiful 
by abstract methods ; Faust is not disgusted, but rather enamored with the forms of 
art ; his love becomes jealousy ; he siuks into a dream of the beautiful, and becomes 
oblivious of the present in which he lives ; he must leave the court and return to the 
university, the proper place for such theoretical activities ; the difficulty of solving his. 
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problem lies in the fact that his love is not for the universal (for there is no universal 
for him, according to his conviction), but for the sole possession of Helen ; Wagner's 
Homunculus can see Faust's dream, although Mephistopheles cannot ; the reproductive 
imagination will help on the way to the productive imagination, which is what Faust 
needs for the attainment of the beautiful ; Homunculus, a kinsman of the Will-o'-the- 
wisp, on the Brocken ; he is the aspiration to come into being. 

Our last, dear H., exhibits the quirks and turns, the evasions 
and sophisms, the arts, in a word, employed by the understanding, 
when interrogated in regard to the production of the beautiful. 
They ended with sarcasm, and a final brutal home-thrust of down- 
right impudence. Of course, to a man of sense, of right good horse- 
or-mule-sense — for a mule is far the superior t'o the horse when it 
comes to a question of sense of that kind — there is nothing more 
absurd in nature than this childish hankering after such unreal 
things as the beautiful of any kind or shape whatsoever. In the 
eye of such sense the entire proclivity of human nature in this 
direction is highly ludicrous under any circumstances, but when 
it detects that proclivity, fondling an object unworthy of the name, 
its indignation can hardly observe the bounds of common civility, 
and runs the risk of making itself ridiculous. 

" I wonder whether that key will prove a blessing to him." It 
ought to cure his foolishness, no doubt — he really ought to have 
no more attacks of that kind. " I really feel some curiosity 
whether he will come back." Well, if this hankering after the 
beautiful were a mere matter of conviction, you see, Mr. Mephisto, 
there is no doubt but that you would have cured it long ago, and 
there would be no question of a relapse. But as it happens not 
to be, your curiosity in that respect is, to say the least, not very 
creditable to your own good sense ; for you see he does come back, 
and that, too, with desire sharpened to hot hunger, notwithstand- 
ing your key — hot hunger sharpened to such an edge that we shall 
see wonders. Just listen, and look. 

Faust. " Have I still eyes " (perhaps !) ? " Is not this Beauty's 
fountain that pours a stream, bank-full, into my inmost sense % 
My fearful journey brings most blessed gain. How idle was all 
the world, how blank ! And now, what is it now, since my sacred 
priesthood % Now it is as if placed on a new foundation, perma- 
ment, worthy of my heart's desire. Let the breath of life vanish 
the instant I forsake thee. The beautiful form which at one time 
ravished me with bliss when I beheld its magic scintillation was 
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but a picture of foam compared to this beauty ! Thou art she at 
whose feet I bring as tribute the inspiration of every power, the 
essence of every passion to thee, affection, love, worship, mad- 
ness." 

Hot hunger sharpened, or, perhaps, dulled to such an edge that 
it turns to jealousy. 

Faust. " Beware you ! You impudent fool ! You dare ! Hold 
on ! Stop that ! " He vociferates at Paris, when the latter, in- 
nocently enough one would suppose, plays his ancient rdle, now 
some thousands of years old. 

Faust. " What, am I here for nothing ; have I not this key here 
in my hand ; can I not hurl you, impudent rascal, back into noth- 
ingness by simple abstraction ? " Perhaps yon had better try the 
experiment, and see what becomes of the object of your aspiration, 
your Helen. Perhaps you had better submit (we meant to say) 
these objects, supplied by this method, to the glittering eyes of 
the understanding, and see whether the result will not be exceed- 
ingly disastrous. What is Hecuba to you % 

Well, dear H., here we are ; Faust, with his aspirations set ablaze 
by the means we have seen, the ghost of the beautiful conjured 
up from tlie past in accordance with the magic formulas con- 
tained in those strange cook-books ( u Ars Poetica " and the like) 
is knocked senseless as regards mundane affairs, aspirations and 
all — at least so far as any present outlook is concerned, as to an 
object for that aspiration — his exalted vocation as high-priest at 
the altar of the beautiful, having resulted in that way, in conse- 
quence apparently of that little experiment which we suggested, 
but which was so bitterly deprecated by Mephisto — we have noth- 
ing left but the latter gentleman. For it is always well to re- 
member that while Faust is himself and Mephisto, Mephisto is 
only himself, and not himself and Faust. Under this view of the 
situation we have nothing left at present but Mephisto, without 
mundane affairs, and Faust unconscious, dreaming as it would 
appear subsequently — but practically dead to all but his dream — 
so completely has the infatuation to produce the beautiful taken 
hold of the man. 

Saddled with this dream, therefore, we have to sacrifice our 
position at Court — a loss we well understand (" That is the profit ! 
loading one's self with fools"), but, burdened as we are, we must 
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back to our old home, the university, the place of investigation, 
the place for dreams — the Court is not for that. 

Meph. " Best there, of all the unfortunates the most. Seduced 
into inextricable intricacies of love — paralyzed by Helen, how is 
he to recover his senses?" That is the question — very intricate 
indeed ! 

For you see this is not a case of simple love, although such 
have been known, or related, as presenting a good many diffi- 
culties. But a case of love for the beautiful, of a very peculiar 
kind, not of that species which rushes out with hat off to the 
street-corners and market-places, to the crowd, whooping and call- 
ing aloud, " Come, come, one and all ; come, enjoy, love, worship 
with me ; bathe with me in this radiance divine; make my joy com- 
plete by sharing it; make it universal, eternal!" — not that kind 
of love, dear H., but that other kind, " the man must have the 
woman, or what in thunder is the book about?" That is the in- 
tricacy of the case, love of the beautiful that we can appropriate 
to our individual purpose — individual, understand, our exclusive 
and undivided purpose, to the purpose of our individuality. In- 
tricate enough, but soluble here if anywhere. Here where our 
vocation, the worthy Doctor Wagner, has not been idle during our 
absence, is even now so absorbed in the solution of the most sub- 
lime problem, that the poor man naturally of the most delicate 
complexion in the world, looks like a very charcoal-burner, has 
not had, or taken time, so to speak, to even wash his face for 
months past. Sure enough, the worthy man, the very key-stone 
of the arch that sustains the learned world, has hit upon, has pro- 
duced, or is in the act of producing, something worthy of that 
world, and not entirely foreign to the purpose in hand. Of course, 
it is a mere speck, a mere homuhculus, but it is, or at least it 
strives to be, something human — would become so, in fact, and 
will spare no endeavor in that direction. It seeks to be the begin- 
ning of something human, and can actually see the dream of Faust, 
a thing wholly oblivious to your man of sense — to Mephisto. 

Meph. " What wonders you relate, the more insignificant, the 
greater visionary. I see nothing." Homunculus can in point of 
fact sneer back at the old man himself: 

Horn. " Oh, you with the double hood of priest and knight 
over your eyes from infancy, what can you see, you of the north ? " 
1 1 
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" The question here is, as you yourself have stated it, How is 
Faust to recover his senses ? If you have means for this end, use 
them ; if not, leave the matter to me. The aspiration toward the 
beautiful is a matter of fact, an element of human nature, for I, 
even I, who, as you observe, am still in my bottle, still corked up, 
I can and do already, in this my rudimentary state, as you may 
say, feel, appreciate, that aspiration. If you have not learned 
that fact, you had better wrap that rag of reproductive imagina- 
tion about the Knight (angels of mercy defend us !) and follow 
me" — " Here set him down. As bis foot touches this ground, con- 
sciousness returns." For he seeks it in the realm of fiction. Poor 
man ! 

Faust. " Where is Helen ? " 

Horn. "Couldn't say; bnt like enough to be found here or 
hereabouts with proper inquiry." And is that all ? As re- 
marked, it is not much, but still it is, as far as it goes or des- 
perately strives to be, human. This little light as is usual in 
such cases, a light that is before it ought to be — rather prema- 
ture — sadly over-estimated as to the extent of horizon it illum- 
ines, can be of no real service to reveal the one thing looked 
for, the one thing needful. " Couldn't say," but perhaps " here 
or hereabouts" — and the like. Examined at close range, we see 
that wo have met the bright little man or his relative in reduced 
circumstances — his first cousin, but we are not up in genealogy — 
before in no less elevated a region than the Brocken itself, where 
he performed duty as torch-bearer and general escort, as we remem- 
ber, through the desolate empty places of those regions. There 
as species of pimp, in literary guise — manufacturer of the beauti- 
ful (of the kind where the man gets the woman) for the honored 
public of that empty locality of barren lust — in reduced circum- 
stances, and therefore cuffed about by the boss of the household ! 

Meph. "Keep the road, in the devil's name; I say keep the 
road, don't be zigzagging about in that contradictory hobgobling 
gate of yours — do you hear ? or I blow that flicker — that will-'o- 
the-wisp light of yours out — out into utter darkness." 

But here, as Homunculus, not in reduced circumstances, al- 
though plainly enough seen by the understanding armed with 
proper instruments of observation, for you see this peculiar phial is 
quite transparent, by virtue of these instruments — still, while the 
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phial is transparent to Mephisto, its contents are not. The Homun- 
culus, as aspiration to become, with his marvellous propensity in 
that way, viewed as aspiration in general, is by no means unfa- 
miliar with the aspiration toward (which in this case might be 
rendered for) the beautiful, especially when manifested in the 
female form, hence he is perfectly familiar with the dream of 
Faust — a thing not seen by Mephisto, and hardly credible to him 
who surmises, on being informed of the diagnosis of the case, that 
a remedy might perhaps be found on the Brocken itself (not a 
wild guess either), but he is willing to treat the matter with a sus- 
pension of judgment, for the thing has its peculiarities — the be- 
coming. 

Homunculus, however, is not merely familiar with the dream, 
but with the wondrous faith that he entertains in regard to the 
value of congenial surroundings; he hits upon a remedy by which 
to restore Faust to his senses. But beyond this their paths sepa- 
rate, and they meet no more (and there is no conceivable reason 
that they should) — the one to discover if he can how wisely to 
become (not to be confounded with how to become wise), the 
other to discover if he can the beautiful in the realm of fiction — to 
look for the self-embodied True in the realm of the untrue. And 
what of Mephisto ? Well, he has his own thoughts. To him this 
much is certain : that in order to produce the beautiful we must 
know all the conditions under which it is produced, and he will 
see to it that no more failures shall occur on that score. 

XVI. 

Contents ; The last words of Homunculus ; his destination ; Wagner's problem not 
yet solved ; how to breed a poet ; can the understanding produce a poem ? Faust in 
Greece ; he finds no one who has seen the beautiful except Chiron ; in the classical 
Walpurgis Night he is to find, not the beautiful, but all of its conditions, commencing 
with Chaos and his daughters, or the formless opposite of the beautiful ; any form is 
superior to no form ; Greek art the standard of the beautiful ; all modern art an imita- 
tion of it ; hence the importance of discovering all the conditions of its production ; the 
Trojan War the beginning of the consciousness of the manifestation of the beautiful, 
because the Greek then sacrifices himself for its recovery ; deduction of the elements of 
the problem : jealousy of Faust, explosion, unconsciousness, necessity of resort to the 
Brocken of the classic world, return to consciousness, nature struggling to become beau- 
tiful in the shape of sphinx, griffin, etc., the family relation with Helen as the germ of 
institutional life ; the Greek myths of Helen involve three things : Helen must be an 
individual, and yet must become universal and still retain her individuality ; her wooers 
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must surrender life, fortune, and honor in the defence of the successful wooer ; thus 
the family is made sacred, renunciation of individual passion secured ; the aspiration is 
no longer commensurate with the object, for aspiration is national and should have a 
national object ; this it finds in the Trojan nation ; Greece proves its universality by 
destroying its opponent ; the act of Helen, as proceeding from brute lust, appertains to 
the realm of Chaos, of ancient night, devoid of rational institutions, and symbolized by 
Phorkyas ; the content of the act of Helen is individual aspiration for the beautiful, 
and this is a simple duplicate of the aspiration of Fau3t. 

Whatever the success of Faust, there is no doubt but that his 
escort, whose services became of value only as we have observed, 
dear H., in our last letter, by reason of the peculiar intricacy of 
this love affair that we are investigating — there is no doubt, I say, 
that he, the escorter to this delightful region, will fall in with 
something in his line. 

Horn. " The air is wondrous soft here, and the perfume most 
delicious." 

Proteus. " I should say so, you lovely little rogue ! " " On far- 
ther toward the point of this little tongue of land it becomes still 
more delightful, and the redolent air more inexpressible .... 
Come ! See ! "... . 

. . . Horn. " Threefold remarkable spirit, stop." ..." What 
I reveal to you in this soft emulgence is all-inspiringly beautiful." 
That is the last word of Homunculus. 

Proteus. " It is in this vital emulgence where your light be- 
comes musical " — becomes rhythmic, so to speak. 

Nereus. " What mystery is about to reveal itself? Around the 
shell, around the feet of Galatea, it flames, now strong, now lovely y 
now sweetly, as if touched by the heart-throbs of love." 

Thales. " It is Homunculus enticed by Proteus. You seethe 
symptoms of imperious longing, hear the heaving." (Here there 
is a misprint in my book, dear H. — a Dr for St — so that Stoeh- 
nens lias been printed Droehnens. Of course I cannot proceed in 
so delicate a matter until I have an opportunity to examine the 
original manuscript, and know that I am right. If the passage 
referred to anything in the world of reality, it might not be of any 
great moment, but here one cannot be too careful.) 

This, then, is the last of Homunculus. He most assuredly is 
in a fair way to become, whether wisely or not. If the chorus in 
the next act of the poem may be believed, it would appear that 
this sublime problem, on which we saw the learned Dr. Wagner 
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sit hatching — the problem of how to produce genius to order in 
the human species by careful breeding, by wisely guiding the be- 
coming — was not solved at that time. 

It sings : " Alas ! born to ail that is desirable in life, parents of 
exalted rank, far-reaching power, a piercing eye to see the world, 
a heart attuned to sympathy with every human emotion, the ado- 
ration of the best of women, and an utterance most melodious ; 
with all this, lost, lost to himself in the very bloom of youth ! " 

Not solved at that time, even under these circumstances, and so 
we may fairly dismiss that subject. 

But how, my friend, how about the other, that cognate prob- 
lem — at bottom one with this ? Suppose we agree with the book 
that, at that time, man, or the understanding of man, was not as 
yet ab'e to produce the Poet to order. There was no reason in 
this, was there ? that it might not produce the work of the poet, 
the beautiful. Suppose it should succeed in this; why then Na- 
ture, as we say, may keep her Poet in her pocket. The problem 
is solved from the other end — the demand supplied. 

But where is Faust? 

Faust. " Here I am, as it were by a miracle, here in Greece ! " 
— the wind knocked out of him again almost by the mere thought 
of this fact — " I felt instantly the ground on which I stood " — 
likely. " How I, the sleeper, was permeated by a spirit." No 
doubt of that. " I stand a very Antaeus." " See what a remark- 
able collection ! Now let me investigate this labyrinth of divers 
colored flames earnestly." 

That is the thing to do, no doubt of that. 

But beyond the detection of here and there a good outline in 
the colossal abortions of Sphinxes, Griffins, and the like — the 
memories associated with them in his reading, and the exclama- 
tion, " How colossal the forms, how grand the memories ! " — all 
of which Mephisto attributes to the very natural cause that when 
one is on the track of his sweetheart he is usually in an apprecia- 
tive mood, we hear nothing from him outside of his dream which 
he brought along with him, until he is thrown into ecstatic hys- 
terics by the circumstance that he finds himself seated upon the 
identical spot once occupied by Helen — upon old Chiron's back. 
This hysteric ecstasy itself, however, is of short duration, as the 
whole thing runs itself into the ground — that is, into the foot 
1 1 * XXI— 11 
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of Olympus; for the object which Faust had in view, there- 
fore, beyond that "seat," this seems a very unpromising locality. 
Not one of the assembled, Chiron excepted, even as much as 
claims a passing acquaintance with the beautiful. Some of them 
have heard of somebody, who was neighbor to somebody, who, 
etc., but, as far as a sight of the object itself, not even through a 
telescope. 

But what of that? We did not come here, says Mephisto, to 
find the beautiful. , We came to hunt up the conditions under 
which it is produced and producible. Not merely the conditions 
in a loose, general way, but, distinctly, all the conditions — that is 
the reading of the text. 

Commencing with Chaos, then ? As immediate background, 
undoubtedly. But his daughters — they have some torm, they are 
already beauties as compared to Chaos, and therefore not to be 
neglected. They are indeed the starting-point, if we do not want 
to fool ourselves again in this matter, and they are, or ought to be, 
here. 

Observe, dear H., with what diligence he investigates, under 
such inauspicious circumstances, too, until he finds his object. 
See how he analyzes it, and, finally, with what diplomatic skill 
and perfect disregard of personal appearance he possesses himself 
of a veritable sample of these fundamental beginnings of all forms, 
the very first-born of Chaos. With these, the beginnings, the 
very principles of all forms in his possession, let your beauty pre- 
sent itself. That is — 

But here a question puts itself of the very highest importance 
to our undertaking, and which, furnished as we are, can be post- 
poned no longer. It is this, dear H. : If the unreality of the prod- 
ucts of art of a given period is attributable to a superficial imi- 
tation, and this to a superficial knowledge of the imitated, and 
the latter is the Greek Ideal, as embodied in Helen, then you 
observe that it becomes of the highest importance to determine, 
if we desire to know all the conditions that we are in quest of, at 
what period in the development of this idea it is to be regarded 
by us as perfect — as standing revealed to the consciousness of 
Greece in all its divine splendor. Public rumor, you observe, 
merely reports that Helen stands for the beautiful, but does not 
determine this question for us with any degree of accuracy, and 
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unless it is so determined, why, we might make a serious mistake. 
Was it before or after the Trojan War ? If manifestation is an 
essential element, then it could only be after that event. For 
then, and then only, was it manifested, lit up, as it were, by the 
world-torch of burning Ilion— proclaimed through all time in the 
wailing accents of helpless infancy, and the groans of more help- 
less old age — this is the sacrifice that man lays upon the altar of 
the Eternal. 

This, dear H., is not the solution of that little problem ; it is 
only the statement. Let us now look at it at a little closer range, 
in order to see how we get to the next act. 

The intricacy of the problem is as follows : 

1. We have the natural aspiration toward the beautiful, which 
is not confined to Faust, not even to man, but which is general, or 
nearly so, throughout animated nature. 

But this aspiration manifests itself in conjunction with the 
sexual phenomena of procreation only, and in these phenomena 
we attribute to it the function of selection, of individualization, of 
exclusiveness, and hence jealousy. 

2. It is this jealousy that produces the catastrophe in the scene 
between Faust and the Ghost of Paris and Helen, where the aspi- 
ration of the former demands an object exclusive for itself. 

Then the explosion is caused which reduces him to unconscious- 
ness — that is, degrades him to a level with every living thing in 
nature that mates, be it bird of the air or animal of the field. 

3. In this condition the understanding is powerless to reach 
him, and the circumstance that the objects are mere spectres ren- 
ders the case so much more desperate. 

i. The only remedy in this case, therefore, lies in the cause of 
the phenomenon, and must be developed thence. 

5. But the cause of the phenomenon is the potentiality in ani- 
mated nature, which in its first distinct organized existence is the 
spermatozoa — in man the Homunculus. 

6. It is under the guidance, therefore, of Homunculus that 
Faust is borne, in a condition wholly unconscious, wholly inhu- 
man as man is under such guidance, to the classical Brocken, to 
the equivocal elements of ancient culture. To the world created 
by the aspiration toward the beautiful, as it expresses itself in 
nature. 
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7. The moment he touches this ground, consciousness returns, 
for he is at home amidst a world created by his own aspiration, or 
a world expressive of that aspiration in the forms of Griffins, 
Sphinxes, Sirens, Fauns — in a word, of nature struggling to be- 
come beautiful — to become human. 

8. But, while that may be the meaning of this equivocal world, 
that world may also mean all human nature struggling to become 
bestial, as such phenomena too frequently do in the modern 
world. Hence, instead of seeing the purification of the object of 
aspiration, and through it of the aspiration itself, he declares espe- 
cially and with vehemence that he does not want to be cured, 
would regard himself infamous if he did (" as infamous as all the 
rest ; '), and sees in these forms the possibility of obtaining an ob- 
ject for his aspiration as it is, as nature made it. 

9. In this he succeeds when he discovers that point where self- 
conscious intelligence begins its process of mediation through 
which the object of the aspiration is purified, not merely from all 
animal elements, but, from its individual elements, into universal- 
ity — through the institutional life created by that intelligence. 
This process is represented in the Greek Mythus of Helen, and 
involves the following elements: 

1. The object is individual. 

2. It is to become universal. 

3. And retain its individuality. 

1. Helen must be an individual woman, for thus alone is she 
an object for the natural aspiration for the beautiful. 

2. This individuality can show its universality only by the 
power which it exercises over all men. To be the object for one, 
a few or many, is not sufficient. Universality means all. 

All the young men of Greece are wooers. 

3. Wooing, however good, as far as it goes, furnishes no demon- 
stration of the universality in question. This can be supplied 
only by an absolute surrender of the individuality of each wooer 
— of his life, fortune, and sacred honor — to the object. All agree 
that whoever wins the object of their common aspiration shall 
command the life and fortune of each individual for the defence 
of his hearth. 

4. The purification of the aspiration is thus complete ; that is, 
in a formal way. The sacredness of the family is established by 
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formal compact signed, sealed, and delivered by all in the pres- 
ence of all Greece. 

5. To achieve this, however, each individual wooer had to re- 
nounce the individual woman ; the universality of the object could 
only be established by this solemn renunciation. So long as the 
individual wooer demanded this individual beauty, come what 
may, he could not sign that compact. In lieu of it, of the indi- 
viduality of the object, they have established for each the sacred- 
ness of the family as the home, the embodiment of the beautiful. 
A creation of intelligence in lieu of a product of nature. 

6. But the immediate object, Helen, remains- as nature made it. 
It is no party to the compact ; and the family, even in its formal 
state, consists of two individuals, both of whom must be purified — 
must surrender their caprice in order to be united into one (see 
Letters III and IX, notes). 

7. The object, therefore, is no longer commensurate with the 
aspiration, nor the aspiration with the object (for we must remem- 
ber that both are either). The latter is individual ; it as aspira- 
tion seeks an object commensurate with its individuality. This it 
finds, not in Greece, for Greece has signed that compact, but be- 
yond where there are still men — men that are willing to kill and 
be killed for the individual object, the woman they want. 

8. But this act on the part of the object arouses the formal com- 
pact, the formal family into an armed reality, that, in the event, 
demonstrates its own universality, by the destruction of the individ- 
ual object of the aspiration of Helen — Paris and all his adherents. 

9. The content of this victory, the family, of course, terminates 
the equivocal realm into which Faust was guided by his aspira- 
tion, and places the act of Helen in the form of Phorkyas, as the 
land-mark, as the everlasting monument of demarkation between 
its own world and that realm of Chaos, of brute lust, of ancient 
night, utterly devoid of any institution of rational intelligence— 
Phorkyas, " in whose creation no God was concerned." 

10. The content of this act is, as we have seen, the individual 
aspiration toward the beautiful, the same as manifested through- 
out animated nature — a simple duplicate of the aspiration of 
Faust, the man who denies the existence of truth to men. 

11. It is this act which in the shape of Phorkyas throws Helen 
into the arms of . . . ; but let us go and see. 
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XYII. 

Contents : The reception of Helen by Lynceus and Faust ; the nature of their relation ; 
not universal, but particular ; the spectre of the hearth ; Euphorion's fate predestined ; 
the understanding, with all the conditions in its hand, produces only the external gar- 
ments of beauty, and has even to dispute its title " with demons tugging at the cor- 
ners." 

Lynceus. " Let me kneel, let me look, let me die, let me live ! 
Lost! lost ! Dedicated body and soul to this God-given woman ! 
Intently awaiting the glories of morn, with eyes on the East, the 
Sun arises miraculously in the South ; attracts the eye to that side ; 
instead of hills and dells, the wide expanse of earth and sky. Her 
to see ! Her, the only one ! Gifted with eyesight like the lynx, 
lo ! I strain every nerve, bewildered as in a dream. How could 
I locate myself ? The pinnacle ! the tower ! the gate ! Fogs 
sway aud vanish before my eyes — such a goddess stands revealed ! 
Absorbed are heart and eyes, and this beauty as it dazzles dazes 
me entirely; I forget my duties as warder — clean forget the won- 
der-horn. You may threaten, may destroy me ; beauty assuages 
every passion." 

This, mark you, from the man with extraordinary eyesight. 
Nay, in a few moments he comes rushing back with — 

" You see me back, O Queen ! Me, the man of unbounded 
wealth, begs, oh, begs one look from thee ! He gazes on thee, and 
feels poor as a beggar, and rich as a prince." 

After describing his store of wealth, whence, and how ac- 
quired — 

"All this I held fast my own, but now, rather loosely, it be- 
comes thine. I believed it of highest value, but now see that it is 
naught. All my wealth is vanished, cut down, and withered like 
grass. Oh, give it back its value with one cheerful look." Do! 

Pray imagine the feelings of the poor man when he is told by 
Faust — 

" Take away your burden edaciously acquired. Quick ! Not 
exactly censured, but neither worthy of reward. Whatever the 
castle contains belongs to her, of course. To bring piecemeal 
offerings of special objects is superfluous. Go ! Heap treasure 
upon the top of treasure ; erect the sublime picture of unheard-of 
splendor. Let the arched dome slune like a new heaven. Ar- 
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range a paradise of lifeless life. In advance of her step, let the 
embroidered carpet unroll on carpet ; her feet be met by velvet 
floor, her eye by splendors endured only by the gods." 

How is that, dear H. ? 

Lynceus. " What the master orders is easily done. Mere play, 
in fact, for the servant to perform." 

Alter such a reception we are prepared to look around and ask 
with the leader of the chorus : 

" Who could blame our Queen if she should grant the Lord of 
the Castle some friendly attention ? Remember, too, that we are 
prisoners, all of us, as we have been more than once since the 
awe-inspiring downfall of Ilion, and the labyrinthine journey 
thence." 

No, indeed, no one ought to blame the queen — no one but a 
brute would. But you really were prisoners then — you were 
treated as such by the persons in charge ? You, the handmaids, 
the immediate handmaids of beauty ? And you really think that 
the circumstance that you all, Queen and handmaids, are prisoners 
now, ought to be considered in judging the conduct of your Queen 
in the case supposed ? 

Well, your experience in such matters entitles your opinion to a 
good deal of weight, no doubt, and when you tell us further : 

" Women accustomed to the love of men (man in the plural) 
are no choosers, but judges they are ; and, as occasion serves, 
grant their favors impartially to golden-locked shepherd or to 
black-bristled Faun alike." It only shows the extent of your ex- 
perience. Nay, if we recall the greeting which your Queen re- 
ceived, but now, as it were, at the hearth and home of her husband 
Menelaus, we should be less than human if we did not agree with 
you. We remember your own surprise, even as you called out to 
your friends : 

" Come, leave now the pleasure-strewn path of song, and direct 
your eyes to the palace portal. What do I see, sisters ? is it not 
the Queen who returns to us with strangely agitated step ? " (on 
a run, so to speak). " What is it, exalted Queen ? what could 
happen to thee of exciting nature in the halls of thine own house ? 
You cannot hide it, for in spite of you I read upon your brow a 
noble anger debating with surprise." (Not to say terror.) 

Helena. " Common dread does not become the daughter of Zeus. 
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The frivolous hand of timorous fear does not touch her. But terror 
sprung from the lap of primeval night, in the beginning of things, 
and which even now many-formed heaves itself into the light of 
day, up out of the Mountain's cavernous throat of fire, shakes the 
courage even of hero. The inhabitants of Styx have to-day so 
fearfully marked for me the entrance into this house that I gladly 
leave, like a guest dismissed, the oft-frequented, longed-for portal. 
But no. I have retreated hither into the light of day, and who- 
ever you may be, ye powers, farther you drive me not. I will 
think of purifications. Then cleansed, the glowing hearth may 
welcome the wife as well as the husband." 

No ! No ! Panthalis — Mrs. or Miss — no one can blame your 
Queen for granting those little friendly attentions. A lady whose 
own hearth has no other welcome to offer, a lady who cannot ap- 
proach that hearth without purification ; who, in fact, approaches 
that hearth with reflections such as these : 

" I have journeyed hither over the sea in the same ship with 
my husband, who now sends me in advance to his City ; but what 
his intentions are I am unable to fathom. Whether I come as 
wife, as Queen, or as a sacrifice for the bitter grief I caused the 
prince, and the endless woes of the Greeks, captured I am. 
Whether a prisoner, I know not. For the Eternals determined 
fame and fortunes doubtful for me as the questionable companions 
of my beauteous form, and they now stand at my side with a low- 
ering, threatening presence. For in the Hollow Ship my husband 
scarcely looked at me, and never spoke one friendly word — sat by 
my side as if intent on mischief. 

" When you have done inspecting," said he, "everything, in its 
order, then take as many tripods as you may deem necessary, and 
such vessels as he who officiates at the sacrifice desires at hand 
while performing the sacred rite — the kettles and the pans, not 
less the shallow plate; the high jars be filled with purest water 
from the sacred spring ; in addition, see prepared some dry wood 
readily kindled into flame.; and, finally, see that a well-ground 
knife may not be wanting. Thus he spoke, but not a syllable did 
he utter indicating what living thing he intends to butcher in 
honor of the Olympians. It looks suspicious. 

" Let it be as it may. Whatever may be my lot, it behooves 
me to ascend without delay into the palace. . . . My feet do not 
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bear me with buoyancy up the high steps, which in childhood's 
glee I danced merrily to the top." 

I say a Queen in her situation is not to be blamed in the little 
affair under consideration. Blame the lady ? No. 

But what about Mr. Lynceus ? The man of that marvellous 
collection of wealth, of learning, of no end of bright things brought 
together by edacious labor from far and near. How about him ? 
Is this the use to which the result of all his unheard-of toil is to 
be put ? Are these bright things to be placed at the disposal of a 
beauty who, according to her own story, entertains grave doubts 
whether her husband will not or ought not to cut her throat for 
the infamous scandal brought to his bed ? A beauty whose won- 
derful charms could not win one, no ? not one friendly word dur- 
ing the long and devious voyage from the man who sits beside her 
in the hollow ship. The beauty, who, brought face to face with 
the sacred hearth, whose gentle glow erst melted the wife and the 
husband into one being of holy joy, of fatherhood and Mother- 
hood — sees what ? Her Deed. First-born of Chaos. Hideous 
damnation of primeval night starting up from the ashes there, 
waving her back from the threshold. It is her deed, and not a 
fiction-monger's lie. For Penelope at Ithaca is even now weaving 
the garment for the monster to exhibit it in all its nakedness. It 
is her deed of desecration which drives her from the family hearth 
approached with so heavy a heart, with so languid a step. Ob- 
serve that deed. Although past endurance, in the sight of that 
hearth, see with what fatal spell it controls the terror-stricken 
slave and her crew! — that crew, meanwhile, more blind than 
their mistress, heaping execrations upon itself. " Speak but your 
name, and the riddle is solved." For the Phorkyads are the first- 
born of Chaos; born before the ancient night of impenetrable 
darkness, of simple brute lust, had yielded place to organized in- 
stitutions of intelligence. " No God was concerned in their cre- 
ation." And it may, therefore, admit of serious question whether 
the degree of perfection attributed to them by sacred poesy — one 
eye and one tooth for the three — is not above the truth when 
measured by rigorous fact. 

I say, what about this man who claims to have eyes to see ? 

Alas ! dear H., it is only for bright glittering things, for gew- 
gaws. But for the prayer which he addresses to what he believes 
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to be the beautiful — " Oh, give it, the trumpery, back its value 
with one cheerful look " — which evinces some sincerity, and also 
some appreciation of the outer relation of things, he would inevi- 
tably sink beneath the contempt of all mankind — his jewels being 
such a load. 

And, now, what about the Lord of the Castle, the Knight so 
deeply interested in these questions, or their purport ? Well, my 
dear H., you must look for yourself; how am I even to hint at 
any one feature of the ecstasy that now thrills his whole being — 
quivers, so to speak, the very spurs at his heels into music, when 
I could not even do justice to the effect of that ever-memorable 
" seat " in the last scene ? Be pleased to recall the air, the genu- 
flexions, the grimaces, etc., with which he officiated before us at 
the altar of Beauty — a beauty of the kind made of any mist or 
fog with the least scent of perfume about it ; the kind that is 
wholly dumb — inside blank and outside fog. Then recall the 
effect of that " seat," and then endeavor to picture to yourself the 
looks, the attitudes, the feeliugs, the shiverings of the man when 
he comes into the actual presence of the beauty — the beauty of 
the kind where the man gets the woman. 

Do this if yon can ; but I repeat my advice, go and see for your- 
self — not just now, however, for you see he is busy teaching this 
unclean — (I may say that, for she herself stated that she would 
think out some way of purifying herself, in order that she might 
approach the family hearth, when she adopted the other alterna- 
tive of remaining as she was and letting the hearth go) — I mean 
to say that the Knight is teaching this unclean beauty how to 
rhyme. You might disturb him ; take this glimpse into the inside 
there. 

Faust. " I scarcely breathe ; I quiver; Speech is dumb; it is a 
dream ; time and place have vanished." 

You observe. And so we have arrived whence we started for 
insight, for content — wholly dumb, mere pantomime ; the very 
same pantomime we had before, with this difference, that for 
Faust it is not the other fellow that has the woman. But for us 
it is ; and so we are whence we started, with hands, hearts, and 
souls empty. 

Of course, that sublime picture of unheard-of splendor — that 
paradise of lifeless life, made up of the Learnings and Earnings 
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of the Ages — that is something. But you will observe that with- 
out a cheerful smile of beauty — a beauty that is itself content, and 
can employ such things — they are mere trumpery, the very ex- 
treme outer of form ; and for this content we have the object as 
presented by nature. (See Letter XVI.) 

The offspring of the liaison between the natural aspiration to- 
ward the beautiful and its object, as presented by rumor, with the 
understanding as go-between is extremely precocious, as is not 
unusual with offspring born out of wedlock, but, as is also not 
unusual, entirely too smart to live long. So after romping his 
little hour with the handmaids of beauty, who, as handmaids of 
beauty of that kind, are not averse to such and kindred recreation, 
he incontinently breaks his neck at the feet of his parents, to the 
relief almost of the latter; for no appeal of theirs, however touch- 
ing or tender, has the slightest effect upon the youngster, bent on 
courting his fate with reckless daring. 

Helen. "Scarcely called into life, scarcely given to the bright 
sun of day, thou yearnest from the dizzy heights beyond — beyond 
into space filled with agony and woe. Are, then, we naught to 
thee ; is the golden bond a dream ? " Nothing more ; not even 
that under the circumstances. That is all one to him ; and so — 

Helen. " The tie of love is severed, and with it the tie of life. 
Deploring both, I bid thee a painful fare-the-well ! " Of course, 
the tie of love and life is one and the same thing with beauty of 
this species. 

Meph. " Hold fast the only thing that remains to thee — the 
garment ! Don't let go of it ; there are demons tugging at the 
corners to drag it down below. Hold to it ! It is not the God- 
dess herself — still it is divine. Avail yourself of the high, the 
estimable favor, and ascend. It bears you swiftly, high above the 
commonplaces through the ether as long as you can sustain your- 
self." And no longer. 

"We meet again far — far from here." 

The curtain drops, says the Poet ; " Phorkyas in the side-scene 
straightens up, until she assumes giant proportion ; pushes veil 
and mask aside, and exhibits herself as Mephisto, in order, by way 
of epilogue, to comment upon the piece, if deemed necessary." 

Not necessary, thank you ! the face is all-sufficient. 

You will observe, dear H., that the understanding with all the 
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conditions at command, from Phorkyas up to Helen, from the 
first-born of Chaos, the first rudiments of form, up to the highest 
example of beauty known to rumor — lacking the artificer, the 
Sense of Truth, achieves with all its marvellous skill nothing but 
the outer drapery, the external garments of beauty, and even this 
only with a disputed title, " with demons tugging at the corners." 

XVIII. 

Contents : We have now seen what is the quality of art that the understanding can 
produce to satisfy the shoddy public thirsting for amusement during its leisure ; the 
fourth act now opens ; Faust bids adieu to clouds, and arrives at facts ; there is an 
ocean of the unknown surrounding this realm of fact ; a noble army of scientific toilers 
make inroads on it ; want of organization in the toilers renders nugatory their work ; 
to organize them shall be Faust's life-endeavor ; meanwhile the Emperor, with his fool- 
gospel, has so managed as to let his State fall into anarchy, and revolution is in prog- 
ress ; Faust and the Understanding prop the throne, and a victory is gained for the 
Emperor, Faust, and Anarchy ; with justice present, every want is protected in its 
rational exertion ; with justice absent, every want is a yawning chasm that seeks to engulf 
the State ; Faust's labors, guided by Mephistopheles, tend to make anarchy perpetual ; 
" court festivals " the only business left for the State ; the Archbishop asks for a large 
endowment for church purposes, and gets it; "the want is money — get it"; but the 
Archbishop is not satisfied ; he demands the share of the realm which has been assigned 
to Faust ; it is the land still covered by the waves — the land of unknown truth covered 
by the ocean of ignorance, which science is- to lay bare, and add to the terra firma ; the 
Church wishes to control the conclusions of science, and have power of revision ; the 
Emperor, however, does not grant this last request. 

These, then, dear H., are the outline* of the themes we referred 
to in Letter XIV as appropriate to the main action, and from 
which managers may select without risk of serious mistake or in- 
congruity so long as the main play is upon the board. The latter 
will now claim our attention. For society which we left so happy, 
"one half carousing, and the other half strutting the streets in 
brand new toggery " — in order to look after its amusements, to 
see that nothing might be wanting for its proper relaxation during 
the leisure moments of such exhausting occupation — is about to be 
informed of the full blessing which it is to enjoy from that new 
gospel mentioned in Letter XIII, "The want is money — get it." 
Let us observe the progress of the play. 

" The scene is the very pinnacle of a jagged mountain range of 
naked rock. A cloud approaches, leans upon the edge where there 
is a small level spot, opens, and Faust emerges," 
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And bids good-by to clouds forever, having arrived on solid 
naked fact at last. Nay, the very ideal of naked fact, as we see. 

For a moment lie contemplates the illusions of the past, as they 
glide by in the shape of a cloud, that but now supported him, off 
toward the East. He still sees some outlines of beauty which, 
however,-soon vanish, and the whole is piled up in a broad stra- 
tum along the horizon, resembling a glacier — mirroring with a 
sterile glitter the aims once so high to him in the days that are 
no more. 

Another illusion, a slight mist takes the form of his first love — 
does not dissolve, but, gently gliding, ascends upward into the blue 
ether, and draws after it the better part of his inner self. 

While thus occupied a " seven-league boot " heaves in sight. 
Anotlur of the same kind follows, Mephisto alights. The boots 
march on in a great hurry. 

Mephisto. " That's what I call making progress to some pur- 
pose ! But, say, what in the world has got into you, to halt in 
the midst of these monstrosities, among these cliffs and yawning 
chasms 2 Of course to me the scene is quite familiar, although 
not exactly in this locality ; for, in point of fact, this used to be 
the floor of hell." 

Faust. " You're never wanting in foolish yarns. It is high 
time you were spinning one of that kind." 

At which Mephisto proceeds in bitter earnest to rehearse the 
volcanic theory of geology. Assigns, however, as ultimate cause 
the banishment of the devils into the deepest depths, " where, 
being crowded together in a limited space without proper ventila- 
tion, the foul air generated produces coughing and sneezing; a 
-blowing off at both ends, in fact, by all the devils at once." This 
results in a volume of gas of such magnitude and power as to 
burst the crust of the earth wide open, and produce the phenomena 
we see. 

In fact, we are in the midst of a discussion of problems in phys- 
ical science, so called, and modern progress. Of course the illu- 
sions of the past we have found to be illusions in very deed, but 
here in this sphere of naked fact, here the understanding is mas- 
ter, and here something may be achieved of memorable import. 

Observe that ocean of ignorance and doubt, on the one hand, 
and this noble army of toilers making inroads upon that ocean, 
12 
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upon the unknown, on the other. Observe, also, how this mass of 
toilers is without organization, each working after his own plan, 
and the result as a whole is but too often a fluctuating, aimless 
strife ; now victory, now defeat, leaving a large margin of debata- 
ble ground, which in my judgment might be reclaimed if a central 
institution were established that could pronounce authoritatively 
this is truth and this is error. 

This is possible, and to accomplish this shall be the sole aim of 
what remains of life. If there is aught of ability in you, apply it 
in this direction. 

Meph. " Nothing so easy as that. Hear you those drums in 
tlie distance ?" 

Faust. " What, war again ? the prudent man dislikes to hear it." 

Meph. "War or peace is all one to him who knows how to draw 
profit from either. You are on the alert for the opportunity ; it 
comes, and there you have it." 

Faust. " Please keep such wise saws to yourself. Explain what 
you mean in plain terms." 

Meph. " On my journeying about it did not escape my atten- 
tion that our worthy Emperor is in an awkward situation. You 
remember him. At the time when yon and I amused him, and 
tilled both his hands full with false wealth, why the whole world 
was at his feet. ... In the mean time the State fell into "narchy, 
where great and small, right and left, were at feud ; brothers slew 
or banished brother, castle was arrayed against castle, city against 
city, trade against nobility ; the bishop against chapter and con- 
gregation. Wherever two met, they were enemies ; in the churches, 
death and murder ; beyond the city's gate, merchant and traveller 
as good as lost. For to live meant 'defend thyself!' well; that 
went at a high rate." 

Faust. " Went % It hobbled, fell down, jumped up again, 
threw a somersault, then tumbled along in a hideous, inextricable 
coil." 

Meph. " And no one dared to say one word against such a 6tate 
of affairs ; for every one wanted to be, and could be, boss. The 
most insignificant idiot was accounted the full stature of a man. 
Thus things went on, from bad to worse, until utterly unendura- 
ble ; the better classes arose in arms and said, ' He is master who 
can give us peace. The Emperor can not, will not do it; let us 
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elect a new one who can revive the State, protect the vncizen, and 
secure justice and peace to all.' " 

Faust. " That sounds very priest-like." 

Meph. " So it was the priests ; they stirred up the rumpus ; as 
it increased to a rebellion they sanctified the cause ; and our Em- 
peror, whom we made so happy, marches hither to fight perhaps 
his last battle." 

Faust. " I'm sorry for him ; he wa3 such a good, open-hearted 
fellow." 

Meph. " Come, let us take a look at the situation ; as long as 
there is life there is hope. If we can rescue him out of this pre- 
dicament, only this once, it will be as good as a thousand times. 
Who knows how the dice may fall ; and if he has luck, why he will 
not lack dominion." 

(" They climb over an intervening mountain, and examine the 
position of the army in the valley beyond.") 

Meph. " The position I see is well selected. We join, and vic- 
tory is assured." 

Faust. " What can we add — deception, blind delusion, empty 
show?" 

Meph. " Stratagem ! to win battles ! Keep your eye upon the 
high purpose you have in view. If we succeed in preserving the 
realm and throne for the Emperor, you kneel down and receive 
that unlimited domain you mention." 

Don't you see, if there is virtue in our scientific attainments 
here is the place to show it, and show it to some purpose. If they 
can prop the throne against the just demands of the best in the land 
— against the Church itself, its ancient pillar — pray who controls 
in the future ? Best in the land ? let them go hang themselves ! 

To trace the course of the battle we have no call ; suffice it to 
say, that the event is victory for throne, Faust, and anarchy. 

From this, then, dear H., we may form some estimate of the 
significance of justice to man, of its presence or its absence, and of 
the fool-gospel that replaces it, or seeks to replace it upon the 
boards of the State, where this play is being performed. With 
justice present every want is sacred, a fountain of rational exer- 
tion, a blessing to the State. With justice absent every want is a 
yawning chasm that seeks to engulf that State, as a body defunct, 
deserted by the rational end, the vital spirit of its existence. 
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To thwart this beneficent result, to make anarchy perpetual, 
this, then, according to the poet, is the deep damnation which the 
conviction of Faust brings upon the State, where it is adopted as 
the guiding truth. What boots it, that society as the industrial 
totality of the State is "in financial stress," as the phrase goeb — 
the " rag-spectre " of fool-money, as Mephisto calls it, will stop its 
inarticulate muttering, its clamor for justice, for a season. 

What boots it, that the season past, the best in the land arise in 
arms to achieve sovereignty for justice and peace ? Faust is there 
armed with his conviction and modern arts to do battle for 
anarch}'. 

The course of the battle we had no call to follow, nor is it neces- 
sary to our purpose to examine the marvellous organization which 
the State receives in consequence. An organization in which, as 
the Emperor expresses it, " the only thing to be considered — un- 
avoidably the only thing to treat of — are court festivals." But 
these important matters adjusted, and the gentlemen concerned 
having withdrawn, the Archbishop remains and addresses his 
Majesty in a very pathetic strain. 

Let us listen : 

" The Chancellor has withdrawn, the Bishop still remains, 
chained to thy presence by a sincere desire to utter a word of 
earnest warning. His fatherly heart throbs with anxious care for 
thee." 

" What is it that can cloud this happy hour ? Say on." 

" Alas ! with what bitter pain do I find thy exalted, thy sacred 
person at this moment in league with Satan ! 'Tis true, apparently 
secure upon the throne; but, alas! in defiance of Almighty God 
and his vicar, his Holiness the Pope ! When the latter learns the 
event he is sure to judge, to demolish thy sinful power with his 
holy thunderbolt. For all too well he still remembers how you 
on the very day of your coronation freed that magician. How 
the first ray of mercy from your diadem saved that execrable head 
to the everlasting scandal of Christendom ! Consider, oh, con- 
sider ! Strike your breast in contrition. Dedicate a modest mite 
of thy undeserved good fortune to holy Mother Church. That 
broad plateau where your tent was pitched when you entered into 
that unholy alliance with the evil spirits, where you lent a will- 
ing ear to the prince of liars — that I advise you to dedicate to 
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sacred uses. With hill and dense forest as far as they extend ; 
next the undulating plain beyond, green with perpetual pastur- 
age; with the clear lake abounding in fish ; then the innumerable 
streamlets that brawl down into the vale ; then the broad valley 
itself, with its meadows, fields, and downs. Thus you express 
contrition, and thus may hope for pardon." 

Emperor. "I feel so much alarmed at the fearful deed. Go, 
tix the limit of the grant yourself." 

It is not necessary, dear H., to see them. Sufficient that the 
good man has to return to the presence once or twice in order that 
he may be certain that he has secured enough. " The want is 
money, or money's worth — get it." For this is the Bishop, not the 
Church — only its servant. And yet such is the nature, of things 
that even the Holy of Holies can be polluted by such servants — 
not merely polluted, but even worse — perverted. 

The last time — the second or third — the good man returns, he 
remarks, as something that had well nigh escaped his memory : 

" Pardon, your Majesty, I understand the shore of the realm 
has been assigned to that bad man. Of course he will be excom- 
municated unless it, too, is made tributary to the Church." 

Emperor. " Why, there is nothing there as yet ; everything is 
still covered by the broad ocean." 

Bishop. " A vested right, and patient waiting will bring fru- 
ition." 

It is not what is achieved, that which you can see, that you have 
secured to us. That bit of high ground, your royal self, is hap- 
pily already tributary. But it is the endeavor for the future 
which we demand. Shall the readings of the understanding of 
man in the book of Nature, as he calls it, be corrected by the 
readings found by the Church in Holy Writ, or the latter by the 
former ? Shall the readings of modern science be corrected by 
the readings of the Bible, or the readings of the Bible by modern 
cience ? — that is the question, your Majesty. You, as recompense 
for services rendered, during the recent unpleasantness, have pri- 
vately — although publicly you attributed your success to quite 
different agencies — you have privately granted facilities for an 
organized effort to make inroads upon what your Majesty is 
pleased to regard as covered by ignorance and doubt — in a word, 
upon the unknown. Such an institution is likely to give more 
l 2 . XXI— 12 
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authority, nv>re permanence to the achievements in this direction 
than the fluctuating, confused, and not unfrequently conflicting 
efforts of isolated private endeavor. Recent events are well calcu- 
lated to call our attention to the danger that may emanate from 
such a quarter unless it is made tributary to the Church — unless 
the Church, in fact, correct its results. Free, secular inquiry, or 
inquiry under the patronage of the State, is a very dangerous 
thing to our supremacy. 

But his Majesty, fool-led as he is, refuses to interfere — recent 
events, the Church sanctioning the rebellion, not calculated to pre- 
sent very urgent motives in that direction ; and so the next act. 

XIX. 

Contents: The collision of Faust with the Church; the "open country," where every- 
thing is on a small scale ; the symbolism ; church edifice on a height ; shores of time ; 
ocean of the infinite ; sea-marsh of superstition made habitable land by science ; Faust 
in his garden vexed at the ringing of the chapel bell ; he desires the shade of the lin- 
dens and the outlook from their heights ; Mephistopheles with his fleet not well re- 
ceived ; the chapel is burned, and with it the lindens which Faust had intended to use 
as a look-out place from whence to survey his labors as a whole ; the four gray women 
who had been banished from the soil by the Church, now set free, try to find lodgment in 
the breast of Faust, who sought a look-out on the linden heights, and burned the chapel ; 
now his deed comes back on him, and destroys his sight ; he seeks a logical survey of 
his labors as a consistent whole : this is an internal and not an external point of view ; 
a poisonous marsh of metaphysics lies over there nigh the mountain of Truth, and must 
be drained ; this marsh of metaphysics appears to his inner eye only, for the outer eye 
is blind ; it is the same marsh that was described in the first scene of the First Part of 
this drama ; Faust was mired in it when he pledged his soul to Mephistopheles ; the 
poem has returned to the beginning ; the demons are summoned to secure the soul of 
Faust, who died on reaching his happiest moment ; a note on the significance of the 
Church (the linden heights) ; the word " congregation " (as translation of German 
Gemeinde) ; a common heart, common means, and common will united in one ; it medi- 
ates or establishes, and preserves the family, society, and the State ; it is the pure cloud- 
less vision of the rational universal, of the birth of the Eternal into time, that the 
Church reveals ; it receives the soul on its entrance to this life, and at the end does 
reverence to the body for its services ; this mediation spans life from eternity to eter- 
nity ; the wanderer attributes this to Baucis : " Jenes grausam Abenteuers, Losung war 
euch anvertraut." 

At the conclusion of our last, dear H., we observed that there 
was a little business left in an unfinished state between the most 
reverend Archbishop and his Majesty. Not that it could be called 
unfinished either, but rather left in that condition in which bnsi- 
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ness of that nature is wont to be left by parties of that character — 
to finish itself as bast it may. But, as we mentioned, the most Rev- 
erend Gentleman is not the Church. He, you will observe, is but 
an humble disciple of the Court-fool — of the prophet who first 
proclaimed to the world the gospel which the most or least Rever- 
end is now proclaiming to a questionable Majesty of that world. 
The collision, therefore, which he mentions as possible between 
Faust and the Church is not one that is probable, for the reason 
that it is not true. There is no real collision between the Eagle 
and the Osprey. The mere scream of the prince of the air an- 
nouncing his royal pleasure to be that he will have the prey of 
his timorous slave, is all-sufficient to settle the question as to who 
shall feast and who shall fast. That, my dear H., you observe is 
a mere question of prey. But the collision between the conviction 
of Faust and the good — I he Church, as the sacred asylum of the 
good — is one that means " to be or not to be," for one or the other. 
Not therefore between the prophet and his disciple ; not between 
the Prophet and his Church that treats for dominions and princi- 
palities, but between Faust and that Church whose dominion is 
not of this world — between Faust and the Good — not measured 
nor measurable either in square or cubic inches, either by curved 
or straight lines, either by T curvilinear or rectilinear figures, or 
what is outlined or enclosed by them. 

1 mention these matters here lest the unobtrusiveness of the 
subject should lead to oversights ; here, where we come to — 

Act V. — An open country, where everything is on a very small 
scale — every object designated by diminutives; the old mother 
is Muettarchen ; the garden is a — Gaertchen ; the house is a 
hut; the Church is a chapel— Kirchlein ; the hell a — Gloeckchen ; 
— everything except the grove of lindens, which stands in the 
very pride of age, apparently. This is quite fortunate ; for it is 
by them that a stranger, a wanderer, otherwise nameless — a name- 
less wanderer in those parts — recognizes this as the very spot 
where years agone he was cast ashore by the contending elements 
— the storm-swept waves — then a mere youth. Yes, there stands 
the hut that gave him shelter in his then desperate condition. 
The hut of a couple of devout old people, whose kindly attention 
proved so helpful to the castaway upon those otherwise desolate 
shores. He dare hardly believe that they are yet alive, still en- 
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joying the supreme blessing of doing good ; for they were old even 
then. Still, be cannot resist to knock, to ascertain. And — 

Baucis (very old). "Hist, dear stranger" — (original diminu- 
tive — " softly, softly ! Rest, please let tbe husband rest. 'Tis long 
sleep undisturbed that alone gives old age strength for its remain- 
ing task." 

Wand. " Tell me, mother, is it yon, you in very deed, and can I 
pour my gratitude in your bosom — my heart's blessing — for the 
help that you and your husband brought me ? Are you Baucis, 
who witli such assiduous care revived life's flickering breath ? " 
[Philemon enters.'] " And you, Philemon, who with brawny arm 
rescued all my havings from the deep ? To you, to the quick 
flame of your fire, to the silver voice of your bell, the solution of 
that fearful adventure was intrusted. And now let me step for- 
ward ; let me look into that infinite whence you received me ! 
Let me kneel ; let me pray, for my heart it is so full." 

You observe, dear H., everything is on the very smallest scale 
— on the humblest terras. Church edifice, a hut ; congregation, 
three ; priests, none ; worshippers, one. For the good old people 
cannot be called worshippers in the ordinary sense, as their life 
has long since lost all duality — is but a living worship — oneness 
with the infinite. What else occupies their attention — these mar- 
vellous changes, improvements, etc., that have taken place of late 
in their vicinity, when viewed from that bit of high ground of 
theirs — are but part and portion of the same. And they are so 
wonderful to the good old people. For, you observe, these im- 
provements have been made under their immediate observation, 
and that quite recently ; that is, during the time when the arm of 
Philemon began to fail by reason of old age — no longer helpful as 
formerly to the unfortunate castaways upon these shores of time. 
See how happily these have now been wedded to the sea. See 
that broad expanse of sea-marsh, formerly so unblessed, how it 
smiles beneath the evening sun, a very paradise of habitable land. 
The ocean — sense-picture of the infinite, of the unknown, and the 
like — the ocean is still visible, of course, but away, away over 
yonder, on the very verge of the horizon. So much have these 
cunning masters gained upon it. To all of which the worshipper 
says not one word. 

In fact", it would appear that the wrapt expression on his face 
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is attributable to some other emotion than mere curiosity in regard 
to the question how much that infinite of extent lias become less 
by the conquests achieved upon its borders ; and so good Phile- 
mon suggests : 

" Let us step in and watch the rays of the departing day. Let 
us ring the bell, kneel, and pray with serene trust in the God of 
our Fathers." 

And as that evening air, so balmy, begins to throb and pulsate 
with the aspirations of the worshippers toward the empyrean, sup- 
pose you and I follow its undulations to where they produce the 
next scene. 

Faust. " That infernal ringing of the bells ! It goes through 
me like a malicious shot. Before me my empire is unlimited ; 
behind me, I am annoyed by the remembrance that my grand 
possession is defective. The space where those lindens stand, the 
rusty structure — the rotten little chapel — are not mine. And if I 
desire to take a little rest there, the thought that the shade is not 
mine annoys me — is a thorn to the eye, a thorn to the foot. Oh, 
that I were a thousand miles from here ! " 

While reflecting thus upon the grandeur of his empire in the 
future before him, and that little insignificant obstruction — shall 
we call it — when he looks back, where he would like to rest a little 
now and th%n — what strange fancies man is subject to ! just as if the 
unlimited possessions already his did not furnish room enough to 
sit down, as if an awning, a ten-by-ten fly-tent, would not furnish 
shade, if that were an object ! — Mephisto returns from a voyage 
with a fleet of not less than twenty sail, all heavily laden with 
wealth gathered from far and near. With twenty sail he returns, 
although he started with but two, and is surprised to be received 
in a manner un appreciative to a degree. He remarks : 

" You receive the intelligence of your exalted good fortune with 
a gloomy eye and a wrinkled brow ! Your wisdom is crowned 
with success. The land is wedded to the sea. The ocean receives 
the ship for its distant voyage cheerfully from the shore. You 
may say, and say truthfully, that from here — here from your pal- 
ace — your hand grasps the whole world. From this very spot the 
enterprise commenced. Here stood the first shanty. A small 
ditch we scratched along where now the rudder paints its track 
with foam. Your high conception, the industry of those about 
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you, and directed by you, wrought the sea a conquest to the land. 
Here—" 

Faust. " That infernal ' here ! ' — that is precisely what annoys 
me. To thee, a man of sense, I may say it. If I could get rid of 
the ' there,' that limits the ' here,' the ' there,' that little chapel up 
yonder, with its fragrant linden shade ! Every sound of its bell 
reminds me of the ' there ' — the over yonder ! " 

Meph. " Well, of course, it is a supreme nuisance; who denies 
that ? Where is the ear of modern culture but is annoyed with 
the tingle-tangle noise. The everlasting bim-bom-bim clouds every 
happy hour of life; intrudes itself into every vocation, between 
the cradle and the grave, as if between birn and bom life were an 
empty hem-hem-hum." 

Faust. " Go, then, and rid me of the affair. You know the 
pleasant homestead that I have had my eye upon for the super- 
annuated couple ? " 

Meph. " Of course ; and I really see no trouble in the matter. 
We simply pick them up with their traps, carry them a piece, and 
set theiu down ; and, before you can say ' Jack Robinson,' they 
are on their feet again. The new home, with its modern con- 
veniences, soon reconciles them, and amply compensates for the 
little inconvenience — the little compulsion undergone." 

It is as simple as snapping one's linger. Well, the 'there' is 
removed. The noise of its bim-bom-bim no longer disturbs our 
deduction -induction, induction -deduction. It is true the rid- 
dance was not effected in so simple, almost innocent, a way as was 
anticipated. Turned out to be a little tragical, if we can believe 
Mr. Lynoeus — the fellow whom we met at the castle, where he 
made that stupendous offering at the shrine of beauty. "Alas ! " 
he says, "the good old people, always so careful about their fire, 
are they to be choked to death in the smoke of their own house?" 

No, not in the half-innocent way has the riddance been effected ; 
and we have lost the fragrant shade of those ancient lindens, too, 
where we had intended to do some scaffolding — up among those 
strong limbs, shaken of many a storm — throw across some scant- 
ling of timber from branch to branch, for our feet to rest on, for 
standing room, whence to gain a view of our labors as a whole. 
Faust, observing the phenomenon from his balcony, remarks : " I 
sympathize with the feeling of my warder, and in my heart regret 
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the impatient act myself; still, the lindens are gone up in smoke, 
or are charred into unsightly, half-burned stumps ; what is the use 
of sighing? And, in point of fact, a scaffold — a look-out — is soon 
erected from which to gratify the eye with a view into the nnlimit- 
able — with a glance into the infinite." 
The easiest thing in the world ! 

On nearer view, after being informed of the occurrence in full : 
" The stars hide their gaze and sheen ; the fire sinks, burns low ; 
a breath of uncanny air fans it into life anew, wafts fumes and 
smoke up to me. What is that hovering there, approaching shad- 
ow-like ? 

It is now midnight. 

Enter four women in gray (not that they have been burned 
out, and are seeking temporary shelter, although there is no tell- 
ing what spectres may have been banished into those old church 
edifices, that seek the open air on the very first opportunity). 

Of the four, Care alone finds an entrance into the palace of 
Fanst, and that through the key-hole. In conversation with her 
he remarks : 

Faust. "As for myself, I have rushed through life like a whirl- 
wind; at first in a grand style, but now more leisurely, with more 
circumspection. I am well enough acquainted with this world, 
and beyond that our sight is balked. A fool be who looks in that 
direction, and fables his like beyond the clouds. Here let him 
stand firm, and have his eyes about him. This world is not dumb 
for a man of parts ! What business has he philandering about in 
eternity ? 

What he can know can be appropriated. Thus let him pursue 
the even tenor of his life. If spirits spook about, never mind 
them. Let him find good and evil fortune in striving forward — 
he, unsatislied, at every step." 

There is for you, old Granny Care ; you can follow your sisters 
— Want, Guilt, and Misery — or go hang yourselves all in one batch ! 
Our confession of faith does not recognize you or the like of you." 

" You spectres from the infernal, it is thus you treat the human 
race ! Indifferent days, even, you till with woe. Demons I 
know it is hard to get quit of ; the close-drawn spirit tie cannot be 
severed. But, as for thy sneaking power, O Care ! however great, 
I will never acknowledge it." It finds no place in our creed. 
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Under no circumstance ? And yet the desire, the anxiety to 
possess yourself of that linden-grove, with that bit of high ground 
on which it stood, in order to obtain a spot, a place to stand on — 
a standpoint, so to speak, from which the results of your labors 
should present themselves to the view of the observer, as a whole 
— the anxiety, the care for this, has brought you this visitor. It 
is but your own act wafted back to you in the form of sweltering 
fumes and smoke, as of burning, quivering human flesh, by that 
uncanny breath of air — your own act, that was to obtain for you 
a point of view, that blots out the external organs of view, your 
eyes, forever. It was your act that burned that rusty, rotten little 
chapel, where those ladies in gray lay in banishment under the 
spell of a power that can blot out an act ; it was your act, you 
observe, that set them free, to bring home this act to your own 
breast, now its only lodging-place. It was this same care, it was 
this same visitor, that blinded you to the nature of that act; and 
thus, although you may think that your creed, well built on, well 
reduced to practice, will furnish a dwelling, a life-shelter, proof 
against these ladies in gray, you see there is no telling but what 
they may enter, though it were a palace, through the very key- 
bole — that small opening, you observe, left to operate the lock, 
the contrivance intended to fasten, to secure all — at that very 
point. 

But the external view, or the possibility of such a view, was not 
the thing sought ; it was the thing typified by that view ; the 
logical relations that transmute the isolated results of our labors 
into a self-consistent whole, on the one side, and the good as final 
end of these labors that transfigures them into its own eternal 
image, on the other; it was this that was the object sought. For 
the attainment of this, the typified, the external eye is of no con- 
sequence, and its loss no hindrance. Instead of the good swept 
away by the rash act — although we did not intend to destroy, we 
only meant that it was not the highest good — only meant to substi- 
tute " Fruit" in its stead, and leave the antiquated to die a natural 
death; still, that is past and gone, and we now have our good. 
And although under existing circumstances, the condition of our 
eyes, it may be more than questionable whether we shall ever see 
" Fruit " make a whole of anything, yet that scaffolding, that 
look-out : 
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" Although the night seems to penetrate deeper and deeper, 
within there is a blaze of light. What I have thought out I hasten 
to accomplish, and in such matters the master's word alone has 
weight — that we still can build — but what is that? While ex- 
amining the ground for this very thing, behold ! see over yonder, 
where these our dominions are bounded by the ancient high- 
land of Truth. There, over on the verge of the horizon ? What 
is that fuming with mist and fog, with miasma, dire and deadly ? 
Another ' there ! ' — a poisonous marsh of metaphysics ! threaten- 
ening death and destruction — ruin, blank ruin, to all our achieve- 
ments. It must, it shall be drained : all hands to work ! You, 
foreman, get men ; hire, coax, press, reward — money is no object." 
Indeed ! 

" That once drained, and — " Alas ! yes, Mr. Faust, that once 
drained ! The " here " freed from the " there," from the yonder ; 
the " now " from the not " now." But, as your eyes are now 
shut, and this poisonous swamp dawns on your inner eye only, do 
you not recognize the locality ? Do you not see that it was here, 
in this very marsh, we first heard of you as being lost, where you 
met that very foreman of yours, whom you now address, and who 
answers you in this remarkable manner ? 

Meph. " Hither, hither ! You, all of you. You, yon loafing 
rapscallions, you rag-tag misbegotten abortions — patched together 
out of dry bones, sinews, and muscles — hither, I say, from your 
dissecting-tables, your anatomical museums; hither with your im- 
plements ! " 

Do you not see that we have got back to the very beginning, and 
therefore to the end ? 

Note 1 to Letter XLX. — Of all words, so far as I know, this is 
the most unsatisfactory — " congregation " — a mere mechanical out- 
side aggregation ; a many together at hap-hazard. Yet the thing 
to be designated is the being together in the highest union — the 
only true being possible for man on earth. The family has a com- 
mon heart ; society, common means ; the State a common will ; 
but the congregation alone a common heart, common means, and 
will. In it the whole man — the man as man — realizes his oneness 
with all through all. In it he is whole — holy. It is here, and 
here alone, where all the former mediations are mediated ; their 
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finite sides, and consequent collisions, resolved. Hence it is the 
abysm, the oblivion of all that is finite — the realized universal, the 
eternal on earth. The family has love ; society, means ; the State, 
justice ; but the congregation has love, charity, and mercy. It, 
and it alone, can and does control those unblessed spectres, as 
Faust calls them — Want (in the sense of misery), Care, and Guilt. 
Understand, however : the congregation in this sense only medi- 
ates the mediations of the family, society, and the State. It neither 
does nor can mediate aught else. It does not supersede these 
mediations; it presupposes them ; and without them it has no func- 
tion — is not, and cannot be. But with them it is the pure, cloud- 
less universal ; the perennial fountain of infinite courage to the 
State, of ceaseless industry and frugality to society, of constant 
conjugal love and parental affection to the family. 

It reveals the true end of these institutions — the true end, the 
birth of the rational, the universal, the eternal into time. The 
birth of the rational, of which the family, society, and the State 
are but the processes of mediation through which it arrives from 
potentiality to reality, and from individuality to universality ; of 
which the beautiful is but the form, the good the character, and 
the truth the pure, cloudless vision. In this vision which the con- 
gregation reveals to itself, it lives, moves, and has its being; in it 
the last vestige of individuality imbued with the universal through 
the former mediations is transfigured into absolute adequacy to its 
content — into absolute beauty, goodness, and truth. 

In this attitude it receives the castaway, the eternal born into 
time; and at the end renders back the elements dismissed from 
their unwilling service with reverence due that service, and with 
a renewed demonstration at its feet of its own eternal supremacy 
over time. 

It is to this mediation, which spans life, not from its beginning 
to the end, but from before its inception to beyond its duration, to 
which life is but a passing incident; it is to this that the nameless 
wanderer refeft, as having been " intrusted with the solution of that 
fearful adventure" called life. 

XX. 

Contents : The happiest, highest moment of Faust'8 life is that in which he hears the 
" cheerful rattling of spades " actually digging his grave ; the marginal arabesques in 
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which Goethe has framed hia poem; (1) Mephisto and his world, (2) Ancient Greece, 
(3) Christianity, (4) top of the frame the Queen of Heaven, motherhood ; all in the 
" cloudless clearness of the brightest day " ; summary of the collisions of the poem. 

At the conclusion of our last letter, dear H., we observed how 
the sightless Faust discovered that marshy fen — that foul cess- 
pool, as he calls it, meandering along the foot of that highland 
over yonder; cutting off his achievement from communication, 
except by contrivances more or less precarious, with that ancient 
knoll, that outlying border of the world, habitable before his ac- 
quisitions were made. We also saw with what zeal, with what 
promptness, he proceeded at once, after discovery' made, to drain 
or make arrangements to drain the no less unsightly than actu- 
ally dangerous mephitic locality. In the midst of this, the crown- 
ing effort of his life, in his own estimation, an event happens 
which for a time diverts the resources of man and material on 
hand into a different channel. For when he, blind now, gropes 
his way along the door-post of his palace out into the open air, 
and calls out : 

"Ha! what cheerful music there is in the rattling of those 
spades ! " — those spades are actually digging his grave. Yes ; by 
the hands of those "rapscallions, patched together out of dry 
bones, ligaments, and muscles," who reported so promptly for 
duty. 

Lemurs. " Here at hand ; and is it true we are to make a great 
acquisition ? We heard a rumor to that effect. Have brought 
sharpened stakes and chains to fix metes and bounds. But why 
we were called in, that we have forgotten." 3y the very hands 
of these, by whom, under the guidance of Mephisto, that task was 
to be performed — that cesspool threatening to poison, to ruin all, 
was to be drained — this task is performed. Your grave is dug. 

Under this misapprehension of fact he enjoys the happiest, 
the highest moment of life — its end ; and the poem shades off 
into marginal arabesques. For the picture is not merely com- 
pleted, but such is the care of the artist that he himself, with his 
own hand, frames it, and hangs it in its proper place in the gal- 
lery of time. The lower third of the marginal circle we see occu- 
pied by Mephisto and his world ; the right ascending third by 
the Christian world of aspiration ; and the left by the world of 
aspiration of ancient Greeci, as we observed in the sphere of the 
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beautiful. Where these two meet at the apex, the artist places 
the Christian ideal of the beautiful — the Queen of Heaven, mother- 
hood. To her right, Gretchen, the unfortunate but forgiven bride ; 
to her left, Helena, the ever-blooming bride of Greece. The pict- 
ure thus framed he suspends from that marvellously carved peg 
(carved not by him, but brushed off) which he found in the pict- 
ure-gallery mentioned — the conception of the highest — witli a 
cord of his own twisting, and supports it with the three brackets 
— in the centre the poet, to the right the theatre manager, and to 
the left the jolly companion. The light indicated is, " The cloud- 
less clearness of the brightest day." 



Thus, my friend, we have seen the theme develop itself: 
FIRST. — Into the collision within the individual, Faust, be- 
tween his conviction that truth is not attainable for man, and 
his aspiration toward the true — his aspirations toward the True, 
and its embodiment in the good and the beautiful. The result of 
this collision is, the birth and development of Mephisto, as the 
trusted and only trustworthy guide through the labyrinth of life 
for man. 

SECOND. — Into the collision with the real world, or institu- 
tional world of man : 

1. With the family : result, negation, destruction. 

2. With society : result, industrial collapse. 

3. With the State: result, anarchy made perpetual. 
THIRD. — Into the collision with the actual world, or the ideal 

world of man : 

1. With art : result, form without content. 

2. With religion : result, destruction of the congregation. 

3. With philosophy : result, physical science, so called, with its 
eyes, the good, the final end, put out, and with a pestilential 
swamp of metaphysics separating it from self-conscious intelli- 
gence, undrained. 

This is the Idea that created the poem called " Goethe's Faust." 



